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Anglia. Zeitschrift fur Englische Philologie. Unter mit- 
wirkung von Ewald Fliigel herausgegeben von Eugen 
Einenkel. Band XVIII, Neue Folge, Band VI. 

The contents of the last volume of Anglia, in their relation to the 
three great periods of English, may be succinctly summed up as fol- 
lows : On the modern period of English language and literature 
there are ten articles ; on Middle English eight, on Old English two. 
Besides, one article is devoted to English of all periods, and one to 
the life and work of that eminent scholar, Julius Zupitza. The vol- 
ume therefore shows in a striking way the attention which is now 
being given to the literature of more recent times, and in this respect 
is in marked contrast with many of the earlier ones, in which Old 
English held the principal place. For this reason it is not unnatural 
that the contents of the volume before us should be considered first 
in respect to the modern period of English. 

In the first article relating to Modern English — the opening arti- 
cle of the volume — A. VV. Leslie discusses one of the famous cruxes 
of literary history, " Was Swift married to Stella ? " In this contri- 
bution the writer gives a negative answer to the question, thus oppos- 
ing the view of Craik, the most careful biographer of the great Dean. 
Leslie reaches his conclusion by an examination of all the evidence 
on both sides, aiming especially at considering the character of the 
witnesses, and giving more weight than is sometimes done to the 
implications of Swift's own references to his long and faithful friend. 
The examination shows to some extent the spirit of the advocate, 
but is in the main sound and careful. 

The negative answer to the question of Swift's marriage is certainly 
the one which will usually be reached by the judicial mind. To some 
this will mean no more than the " not proven " of the jury. These 
will go no further than the most dispassionate negative. Others will 
assert that a negative answer to the question is the only one consist- 
ent with a proper interpretation of Swift's life and writings. Still 
others will feel that any other answer adds more mystery to the life 
of Swift, without explaining a single problematic factor, or helping 
materially to interpret his works. All these will be strengthened in 
their positions by the article of Leslie. Yet it is hardly to be hoped, 
considering the natural fondness of the human mind for the myste- 
rious, that others will not again discuss the question, and even reach 
other, though we cannot think correct, conclusions. 

Four brief articles connected more or less directly with Modern 
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English may be noticed together. The first, which calls for no com- 
ment, is a German translation of Keats' Eve of St. Agnes by Marie 
Gothein, the author of a recent work on Wordsworth. The transla- 
tion was printed in recognition of the hundredth anniversary of 
Keats' birth (Oct. 29). R. E. Neil Dodge also points out a source, 
in Sidney's Arcadia, of an allusion in Coleridge's First Advent of 
Love. It would be interesting to know whether Coleridge had Sidney 
directly in mind or some other admirer of the Arcadia. Professor 
E. Flttgel contributes a passage from a sixteenth century essay, in 
which occurs an unusual reference to " the irreverent Doctor Faws- 
tus," an allusion which he leaves for elucidation to the special student 
of Faust. The last of these briefer notes is by Karl Borinski, who 
opposes E. Bormann's argument that Bacon wrote Shakespeare 
because the word " honorificabilitudino " (cf. Love's Labor's Lost, 
V, i, 44) is found in the former's works. Borinski notes that the 
word is in Dante's De Vulgari Eloquio, from which he supposes 
Shakespeare may have received it. He does not seem aware that a 
better explanation of Shakespeare's use of the word has been given by 
Hermann in Euphorion I, 283 ff. 

The next important contribution to Modern English literature is 
an elaborate study, by Philipp Aronstein, of the opinions of Dickens, 
as shown in his novels (pp. 218-263, 335~36o). The completeness 
of the study may be seen from the various larger divisions of parts 
and chapters. An introduction on the popularity of Dickens and 
on the ethical character of his writings is followed by the main body 
of the investigation, which is divided into three parts. The first, 
Religious Opinions, is made up of chapters on Dogma, Practical 
Christianity, Catholicism, and Dickens and the Jews. The consid- 
eration of the last subject, though not particularly important, is emi- 
nently characteristic of a German critic in this time of anti-Semitic 
contention. The second part, Political Opinions, consists of chapters 
on Dickens' participation in politics, and on Dickens as a political 
teacher. This part ends with the following resume: "So we find 
Dickens always fighting in the van against errors of history and abuses 
hallowed by time, while love of humanity and hate of its oppressors 
permeate his whole thought and feeling." 

The third part, Dickens as a social reformer, begins with a chapter 
on Dickens the friend of the people. This is followed by others, in 
which are considered the relations of Dickens to the national economic 
policy, to popular education, care of the poor, and various philan- 
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thropies. The substance of Aronstein's conclusions may be found 
in these words, with which he closes a summary of the many con- 
flicting opinions and the various crises of Dickens' time : "We have 
seen how Dickens, in this confusion, without knowledge of books, 
without a philosophical system or statistical material, found the right 
in all essential points. His great heart, filled with love of mankind, 
not less than his keen intellect, taught him to separate appearance 
from truth and selfish hypocrisy from genuine humanity." 

The studies are fairly exhaustive for the opinions investigated, and 
the whole forms an interesting attempt to reconstruct the novelist's 
character from his works. It may here be mentioned also that, in a 
shorter article on Dickens and Carlyle, the same writer shows the 
influence of the latter upon the former. Starting with the different 
characters of the two, Aronstein calls attention to the common ground 
upon which they met and the fight which each waged in his own way 
against cant. The first chapter refers to the personal relations of the 
two ; and the second notes the influence of Carlyle upon the later 
writings of Dickens, an influence which is clearly proved by the 
citations made. 

The last important contribution to Modern English in this volume 
is made by Professor E. Flugel, who, in two long articles to be fol- 
lowed by others, gives the poems of Wyatt with the variations of the 
manuscripts. The importance of this may be estimated from the fact 
that there has been no careful comparison of all the manuscripts 
since Nott's edition of Wyatt in the early part of this century, which, 
valuable as it is, scarcely represents the accuracy and thoroughness 
of present scholarship. As frequent variants of Tottel's Miscellany 
are also given, the reprint of the poems in this form will give invalu- 
able assistance to scholars. All such will thank Professor Flugel for 
painstaking care in the preparation of his transcripts, as well as for 
not allowing them to slumber longer in his desk. 

Of articles dealing with Middle English literature, the first is 
Beitrage zu dem mitteknglischen Dialoge " Ipotis" by H. Gruber. 
The author, who published a dissertation upon the poem in 1887, 
together with two previously unpublished texts, now contributes these 
notes which were originally intended to accompany a critical edition 
of the Ipotis. The article treats four points, — the language, the 
metre, the author, and the relation of the dialogue to those which 
had preceded it. There are also some textual notes. Of the four 
points the first and third are the most important. In the first, 
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Gruber shows from the rhymes that the author of the dialogue must 
have belonged to a region on the border of the East Midland and 
the Southeast, exclusive of Kent. The third part discusses the lit- 
erary relations of the dialogue, the character of the author, and the 
relation of the Ipotis to former dialogues. None of the latter, how- 
ever, result in very definite or very important conclusions. 

In an article on Middle English alliterative verse, Trautmann pro- 
pounds the theory that the alliterative line is one of seven accents, 
four in the first, three in the second half-line. In this way he would 
connect it with the theory which Ten Brink held to the end of his life, 
that the Old English line is one of eight accents. To the reviewer 
this new view is important, chiefly as an admission of the weakness 
of the eight-accent theory as a whole. The metrist who can discover 
four accents in such Old English half-lines as gomban gyldan, lange 
hwile, hyran scolde, after cenned, ought not to have difficulty in find- 
ing at least four accents in any half-line of Middle English allitera- 
tive poetry. If such a metrist can find but three accents, we must 
believe the eight-accent theory is on its last legs. Indeed, such a 
metrical analysis as Trautmann proposes seems to argue that he has 
no true conception of the reading of English poetry, as opposed to 
the barbarous scansion which the schools have tried to force upon it. 

An important article for the phonology of Middle English is that 
by W. Heuser on the open and close e's in Scottish and Northern 
English. Heuser, after examining the rhymes in Blind Harry's 
Wallace and the Fables of Henryson, reaches the conclusion that 
the Northern poets, as the Southern, carefully distinguished the open 
and close e's in rhyme, thus indicating that they were distinguished 
in speech. The most striking difference between the two e's in the 
North and in Chaucer, is in the development of Old English a, which 
in the North became close e. The reader may perhaps be reminded 
that Heuser has also investigated the ai-ei rhymes in Bruce (Anglia, 
xvii, 91-105). 

There is no more interesting article in the whole volume than that 
in which Professor E. Flugel has again shown how unwise it is to rely 
on even recognized authorities, instead of investigating for one's self. 
Skeat and others have followed Tyrvvhitt in supposing that Chaucer's 
Wife of Bath was not quoting or else misquoting Ptolemy in her pro- 
logue, 11. 178, 323 ff. Flugel points out that both quotations are 
from the Almagestum CI. Ptolemei, to which Chaucer refers them. 
The same book of Ptolemy is quoted again in the Astrolabe, in which 
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case, again, the source has never before been properly searched for. 
Fliigel also refers to citations of Ptolemy in the Roman de la Rose, 
the sources of which have been similarly missed by Langlois in his 
Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose. 

Dr. J. E. Wiilfing gives, on pages 1 75-2 1 7, a study of John Audelay 
and his works, in which he brings together the few facts known of 
the blind poet's life and character. In addition, Wiilfing has paid 
special attention to the rhyme and strophic structure in Audelay, and 
gives a summary for the Audelay poems. To this is added a valuable 
table of the various thirteen-line strophes in Middle English, together 
with the poems belonging to each. Students of Middle English 
will also be grateful to F. Holthausen for printing a critical text with 
manuscript readings of two medical poems from a Stockholm manu- 
script. The first is a rhymed poem on medicine, and the second one 
on healing herbs, both formerly printed by Stephens, but in so care- 
less a manner as to require this new edition. The same painstaking 
scholar has contributed some critical notes on the Wright's Chaste 
Wife in his eighth article Zu alt- und mittelenglischen Dichtungen. 

We regret the necessity of differing again in this review with 
Trautmann, who opposes the statements of Sweet and Morsbach in 
regard to Orm's orthography, and again presents his theory of con- 
sonant length (cf. Anglia, vii, 94, 208). The theory of Trautmann, 
at first sight exceedingly plausible, seems to us to fail entirely in 
not accounting for the consonant doubling in unstressed syllables 
(cf. Sweet, Hist, of Engl. Sounds, § 616). In any case the principal 
value of the Ormulum is in determining vowel, rather than consonant, 
quantity. 

As pointed out at the beginning of this review, there are but two 
articles in this volume exclusively devoted to Old English. In the 
first of these Trautmann presents a new view of the so-called Crist. 
After calling attention to the article by Dietrich (Z. f d. Altert., 
1853), which Gollancz follows in his recent edition, and the later 
ones of Sievers and Cremer, he proposes the theory- that the Crist 
consists of three distinct poems. Of these the second, concerning 
Christ's Ascension, is by Cynewulf, while the first and third are by 
unknown poets. This view is based on considerations of vocabulary 
and metre, together with the fact that the well-known runes of Cyne- 
wulf s name occur near the end of the second part, and may there- 
fore be considered as belonging to that part only. Trautmann's 
conclusion follows so naturally upon- those of Cremer and Sievers 
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that those who accept the latter will not unlikely follow the former 
also. 1 

A notable contribution to the grammar of Old English is that on 
the Old English Perfect by George Caro. Not only are the results 
of the paper of special value, but the systematic presentation of the 
whole body of the material is especially commendable. As to results, 
the author shows that the distinction between the preterit and perfect 
tenses was fairly marked in Old English times, and that the participle 
was uninflected in the great majority of cases, whether preceded or 
followed by the object. In addition to these principal results, several 
points of minor importance occur in the paper, especially investiga- 
tions of word order in the case of the perfect and of the possibility 
of Latin influence in the establishment of the compound tense. As 
to the latter, the investigator finds that there is no evidence of the 
influence of Latin. 

It was noted that one article deals with English of all periods. 
This is one by Eugen Einenkel on Word Order, a continuation of 
one in the preceding volume of Anglia. We have no space in which 
to consider this in detail, but here note with regret that Einenkel 
pursues a method which has already been condemned in connection 
with his Streifziige durch die mitielengl. Syntax. It proves nothing to 
set side by side Old French and Middle English phrases or sentences 
which may happen to correspond in order of words. The only proper 
way is to exhaust all possible influences within a language before even 
attempting to show foreign influence, and even then something more 
than assertion is necessary. 

The volume closes with the usual valuable "Survey" of books, 

dissertations, and articles which have appeared in the field of English 

language and literature, that in the present volume being for the 

year 1893. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Western Reserve University. 



Euglischc Studien, herausgegeben von Eugen Kolbing. Vol. 

xxir. 1896. 

I. F. Holthausen, Notes on English Songs and Ballads of the 
Sixteenth Century. In Lemcke's Jahrbuch filr Romanische und 
Englische Sprache und Litteratur, XIV and XV, Loddeker pub- 
lished a number of sixteenth century poems, whose text is in many 
1 Cf. Blackburn's article on the same subject, Anglia, XIX, 89. 



